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Art. I. — FoBMS of Minority Representation. 

It is not proposed to discuss in this place the principle of 
minority representation. In some form or other that principle 
is recognized in all gOTernments which are called free, — 
although, it must be confessed, nowhere to its fullest extent. 
The admission of opposition members into any legislative 
assembly is a partial but practical acknowledgment of its 
justice. In its commonest form minority representation is 
nothing more than a concession of sectional rights. Each State 
is assigned a certain number of representatives in Congi-ess, 
and the States again divide themselves into single districts. 
Nothing is more common than for one or more congressmen to 
be elected from a State which is, on a general vote, opposed 
to them in politics. This division and subdivision are carried 
down to the arbitrary division of a city into wards, each entitled 
to elect certain oflScers. The purpose of the whole system is 
to grant the right of representation to minorities, be they 
parties or local sections of the entire constituency, in propor- 
tion to their numbers. The rule that the majority should gov- 
ern, if carried out relentlessly in the election of representatives, 
would obliterate all election district lines and lead to a general 
vote of the whole body of the people for the whole legislative 
assembly. Such assemblies would then be entirely composed 
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2 Forma of Minority Representation. [July, 

of members of one party, and would carry out the wishes of 
the majority, without interference from an opposition. 

But the usual form of minority representation has been found 
faulty in more ways than one. The arts of the politician are 
equal to an almost complete neutralization of the power to 
accomplish what was intended by the adoption of the district 
system. What is Itnown as gerrymandering enables the ma- 
jority to arrange districts in such a way as to throw the control 
of an undue proportion of those districts into its own hands. 
There is one county in Maine entitled to thirteen representa- 
tives in the Legislature, which has been so districted that, 
although more than one third of the voters are Democrats, there 
is but one district in the county which is likely to be carried 
by the Democrats, except by accident or in time of a political 
revolution. The consummate art of such gerrymandering is the 
more apparent when it is added that the districts are in every 
case made up of adjoining towns, are of nearly equal size, and 
no glaring injustice can be alleged except in the result accom- 
plished. Nor is it to be expected that, under our present 
system, this method of forming districts will be bettered. It is 
the necessity of every party to perpetuate its power ; and as 
long as the simple expedient of skilful districting will accom- 
plish the object, and the appearance of fairness can be pre- 
served, the true purpose of the district system will not be met. 
Again, the practice of division and local representation neces- 
sarily diminishes the range of selection of candidates. It is 
quite common to find the men fittest for the assembly to be 
chosen congregated in one district, while several other adjoin- 
ing districts are quite bare of suitable candidates. It has been 
frequently remarked that the average ability of the State Senate 
of Massachusetts has decreased since the adoption of the single 
district system. Not to discuss whether the fact is more than 
a coincidence, it may be remarked that the tendency of the 
finer division is certainly to circumscribe the power of choice, 
and to give an opportunity for the election of less competent 
representatives. This difficulty is easily met by repealing all 
laws requiriug representatives to be residents of the district 
for which they are chosen, and by inducing the voters to esti- 
inate at its true value the local pride that has been the basis 
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of all such laws. In the several systems proposed as substi- 
tutes for the existing methods, the obliteration of district lines, 
or a yast enlargement of the boundaries of districts, and the 
abandonment of local representation, constitute a prime condi- 
tion for their success. 

The alleged failure of the district system, and the apparent 
unfairness to minorities which it involves, have led thinkers in 
this country, and to a still greater extent in Europe, to cast 
about for a new plan which shall both do greater justice to the 
several factions in a constituency and secure a higher order of 
talents in the representatives. The soundness of the objections 
to the present system, and the reasonableness of the cry against 
the tyranny of majorities, have been already discussed.* We 
therefore propose now simply to examine, in the light of ex- 
perience, the several substitutes put forward so confidently by 
their supporters, in order to ascertain whether any one of them 
has advantages so great that we can afford to adopt it into our 
political system. 

The problem to be solved in creating a new system to secure 
due representation to two or more parties or classes of opinion 
is a difficult one. Such a system should not be much less 
simple and easy of comprehension than that which it supplants. 
It must abolish all district lines or make the districts so large 
as to give a greatly increased range of selection. It must be 
flexible enough to adapt itself to large and small districts alike. 
Political managers must be deprived of power to defeat its 
purpose, as they have succeeded in doing with the district sys- 
tem. It must not, under the guise of minority representation, 
introduce minority government. 

The several plans proposed may be classed under three 
general heads : (1.) The limited vote ; (2.) The cumulative 
vote ; and (3.) The single vote. To the first class belong all 
plans which allow the elector to vote for a fixed number of 
persons less than the whole number to be chosen ; to the second, 
all plans which give him a certain number of votes to distribute 
as he pleases ; to the third, all plans which allow each vote to 
count for only one of several persons on the ballot, although 
more than one are to be chosen. 

* North American Review, Vol. CIV., 1867, p. 205. 
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The limited vote has been adopted for use in this country 
and in Europe, in several forms. Two members of the board 
of supervisors of New York county are chosen each year. The 
law provides that no person shall vote for more than one can- 
didate. He who receives a majority is elected, and the next 
highest candidate is appointed supervisor. This plan, which 
was intended to divide representation between the two parties, 
worked well for several years. A non-partisan body was 
secured, the Democratic candidate being always elected and 
the Republican appointed. But it was not minority represen- 
tation. The minority was as strong in the board as the ma- 
jority. At last the keen New York politicians scented out a 
way to defeat the intent of the law, while keeping to its letter. 
The Democrats outnumbered the Republicans in the city by 
more than two to one. An arrangement was made by which 
the Democrats in certain wards should vote for A, and those in 
others for B. A had the largest number, and was elected ; B 
stood next, and was appointed ; while poor C, the Republican 
candidate, was left out altogether. Since that brilliant dis- 
covery the Republicans, numbering nearly a third of the votes 
of the city, have been unable to elect a supervisor. A rather 
better opportunity to carry out this plan was furnished by the 
elections to the late Constitutional Convention of New York. 
Twenty members were to be chosen from the State at large, 
and no elector was to vote for more than ten. The State was 
very closely divided in politics, and the inevitable result was 
the choice of ten of each party. This was also equality of 
representation to the majority and the minority, but no great 
injustice was done, because the parties were nearly equal in 
strength. Its chief advantage was that which invariably flows 
from having large districts. The twenty members chosen at 
large ranked among the very ablest in the convention. A 
modification of the same plan is in use in New York in the 
election of judges according to the new judicial article framed 
by that convention, — the fragment of its work which escaped 
destruction at the hands of the voters, — and is also employed 
in various localities in the selection of supervisors and in- 
spectors of elections. 

In Europe we find two modifications of this principle, unlike 
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each other and unlike the forms which have been put in prac- 
tice in this country. The first to be noticed is that which was 
applied in England by the last parliamentary Reform Bill to 
what are known as three-cornered constituencies, — boroughs 
entitled to elect three members. The limited vote was applied 
to such constituencies by forbidding any elector to vote for more 
than two members. It is not exceeding the truth to say of this 
plan that it entirely failed. It was clumsy, it was arbitrary, 
and it did not in all cases secure representation to the minority. 
It assumed that the power of the majority would be to that of 
the minority in the proportion of two to one. If the politicians 
did not attempt to thwart the purpose of Parliament in insert- 
ing this clause, a majority consisting of nine thousand voters 
in a body of ten thousand would elect two members, and a 
minority of one thousand would choose the third. The pro- 
portion must be the same if the majority consisted of fifty-five 
hundred and the minority of forty-five hundred. There could 
be very few cases where absolute justice would be done, and, 
good or bad, there was absolute injustice in applying to a dozen 
or fewer constituencies a system of minority representation 
which was enforced nowhere else. It was but a party trick of 
the Tories, and the Liberals easily found a way to circumvent it. 
The instance of the Birmingham election is to the point. The 
Liberals believed themselves to have two thirds of all the votes 
at their command, and they reasoned correctly, that, if each 
man of their party could be instructed for which two candi- 
dates to vote, they could carry all three members. Thus 
in one district all Liberals would vote for Messrs. Muntz 
and Dixon, in another for Messrs. Dixon and Bright, in a 
third for Messrs. Bright and Muntz. The result met their ex- 
pectations. They elected all their candidates. There was one 
curious fact about the election which shows the danger of this 
method of defeating the purpose of Parliament. John Bright 
was the most popular of all the candidates. So eager was 
every Liberal in Birmingham to vote for him, that it was with 
great difiiculty that the arrangement was carried out in those 
districts where he was not to be brought to the poll. It is 
easy to see that the refusal of a few voters to obey instructions 
might have lost two members to the Liberals, and thus we 
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should have had the strange result of a professed system of 
minority representation giving double representation to a mi- 
nority of less than one third. The effort of the Liberals to 
carry all the members was perfectly legitimate. The very 
theory of the advocates of the principle is to give to each class 
in the community a power in the legislature proportioned to its 
numbers. It is a perversion of the principle if less than one 
third of the electors can elect one third of the members, and 
a far more dangerous result than for a majority to elect the 
whole list. No arrangement of the kind practised at Birming- 
ham could be successful if the majority did not consist of at 
least two thirds of the voters. But this form of the limited 
vote having been tried and failed, it is not likely to be put in 
practice anywhere else. 

The only remaining modification of the limited vote is what 
. is called the Geneva lisle libra, or free list, and it differs essen- 
tially from any yet mentioned ; indeed, the differences are 
so great that it might be classed almost as properly with 
single-vote systems. It is somewhat singular that this sys- 
tem is of American origin, having been first proposed by Mr. 
Thomas Gilpin, in a pamphlet published in Philadelphia in 
1844. It was probably the first attempt to solve the prob- 
lem now before us. Considered simply as a system of minori- 
ty representation, it may claim to combine simplicity and fair- 
ness more perfectly than any other. As we shall see hereafter, 
it is precisely the form which an altogether different plan will 
assume in the not improbable contingency that the politicians 
attempt to bend it to their own purposes. The several parties 
prepare a full list of candidates equal to the whole number to 
be chosen. Each voter casts the whole ballot. The whole 
number of ballots having been ascertained, it is divided by the 
number of places to be filled, and each ticket is entitled to 
these places in proportion to the number of ballots it is found 
to have received. Thus, suppose the State of New York to 
have voted for her thirty-one representatives in Congress on 
this system in 1870, and suppose also that Tammany, Mozart, 
and the two wings of the Republican party were each in the 
field with a full ticket of thirty-one candidates. Tammany we 
will say cast 310,000 votes ; Mozart, 89,000 ; the Radical Repub- 
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licans, 183,000 ; and the Conservative Republicans, 183,000. 
By the free-list method thirteen representatives are elected by 
Tammany, four by Mozart, seven by the Radical, and seven by 
the Conservative Republicans. A more accurate division would 
have given to Tammany twelve, and to Mozart three ; but each 
of these wings having larger fractions remaining after assign- 
ing them the quota to which they are absolutely entitled, 
they take the two additional members. The lists have been 
arranged by the parties in the order of their preference, and 
the successful candidates are taken from the head of the list. 
Under the district and caucus systems combined, it has hap- 
pened that a fusion of the two wings of the Democrats have 
carried but fifteen representatives, and the Republicans, who 
are in a minority of no less than thirty-three thousand votes, 
have obtained sixteen representatives in the present Congress. 
With an arrangement of the list according to preference, and 
with that preference accorded to the best men in the party, 
added to a due enlargement of voting districts, we should at- 
tain under this system not only an approach to absolute accu- 
racy in apportioning representatives among two or more par- 
ties, but the best promise of pure and able legislatures. But 
unfortunately, while the free-list system has the advantage of 
being wellnigh perfect as a machine for securing proportion- 
ate representation, it has some faults not to be overlooked. It 
does away completely with the individuality of the vote. How- 
ever bad a party nomination may be under the existing system, 
the electors have an unfailing remedy in the bolt. The free- 
list method of voting necessarily recognizes parties. The regu- 
lar ticket is legitimized. The working of the plan in this coun- 
try might be predicted at the start. The caucus would put at 
the head of the ticket the favorite of the " ring," if a ring ex- 
isted within the party. Lower down would be found the 
names relied upon to give the ticket strength with the best 
elements of the party. It would then become every voter's 
duty to vote the regular ticket ; because the success of the first- 
named, or " ring," candidates being assured, the more votes 
that were given to the ticket as a whole the further into the 
list of respectable names would the number of elected candi- 
dates go. " Scratching " could effect nothing in the way of 
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defeating the ring candidates, and the only result would be 
that the mutilated ballots would be thrown aside as scattering, 
and wholly lost. Even a thoroughly organized bolt would in 
many cases secure the election of fewer of the better class than 
would a blind adherence to the regular nominations ; because 
in apportioning the elections, two fractions of the quota would 
be lost, where only one would be lost if the party was united. 
An illustration will show how this might happen. In a con- 
stituency of twelve thousand voters there are seven deputies 
to be elected. The quota is therefore 1,714. The stronger 
party has a majority of 200, the division being 6,100 and 
6,900. Bach party would be manifestly entitled to three rep- 
resentatives, and the majority, having the larger fraction, takes 
the seventh member. The candidates of the majority are A, 
B, C, D, B, F, and G, and of the minority H, I, K, L, M, N, 
and 0. The seven who are elected in this case are A, B, 0, 
D, H, I, and K. We will suppose, however, that the ring has 
put A and B at the head of the ticket, and that a bolt is or- 
ganized to defeat them. The dissatisfied party commands at 
the election anywhere from 1,950 to 2,450 votes. It has put up 
as candidates C, D, B, P, R, S, and T. At any point between 
the supposed limits, 1,950 to 2,450, it can elect but one of its 
candidates, C. The regular party, having lost so large a num- 
ber of its supporters, can elect but two members, A and B, the 
favorites of the ring. Supposing that the bolt carries 2,200 
votes, 8,900 are left to the regular ticket. This gives it two 
members with a remainder of 472, the bolt gets one member 
with a remainder of 486, and the minority, having already three 
members, and a remainder of 758, takes the seventh member. 
By this means the ring has got all it wished in the election of 
A and B, the bolters have only chosen C, when by following 
the regular ticket they might have had D also, and the minor- 
ity controls the delegation. We surely need put no longer 
whip into the hands of political managers in this country than 
they already hold over us. At the same time it is to be said, 
that, while the free list rivets upon us the chains of party, that 
is practically the only evil of the present system which it 
aggravates. Its simplicity and the general fairness of the 
probable results recommend it more strongly to our serious 
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consideration than any other of the numerous substitutes pro- 
posed for our present method. 

The cumulative vote has attained a greater popularity in this 
country than any other method of bringing about the reform 
proposed. Ex-Senator Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, has made it 
his special hobby to secure the adoption of a representative 
reform based upon the cumulative vote, but while in the Senate 
he made no other progress than to procure the insertion of a re- 
port on the subject in the Appendix of the Congressional Globe. 
Since his retirement from national politics he has been success- 
ful in causing the adoption of the principle in certain classes 
of municipal election in Pennsylvania. The reports of the re- 
sults are generally favorable, but no particulars are furnished. 
On the strength of the theoretical virtues of the principle of 
cumulative voting, the late Constitutional Convention of Illinois 
inserted a clause applying it to all elections of representatives 
to the Legislature hereafter, and the people have made it a part 
of the Constitution. The State is divided into districts, each 
entitled to elect three members. The voters are permitted to 
distribute their three votes as they please, giving all three to 
one candidate, one to each of three, or two to one candidate, 
and the third to a second. Passing over for the moment the 
consideration of this principle as applied to the lower house of 
the Illinois Legislature, let us examine it in its practical work- 
ing on a scale hardly less extensive, and under conditions 
much more varied. 

The recent act of Parliament known as the Education Act 
provided conditionally for the establishment of school boards 
in all the larger towns of England. It contained special pro- 
visions in relation to the election of the school board for Lon- 
don. The several metropolitan boroughs became districts for 
the choice of members in precisely the same way as the States 
of the Union would constitute districts for the election of con- 
gressmen, if each State chose all its members by general ticket. 
It was enacted that the ballot should be used in the elections 
in all the boroughs except the city, and the terms of the act 
were susceptible of an Interpretation which permitted women 
householders, not only to vote, but to be eligible as members. 
There were, therefore, in this election all the conditions for a 
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fair trial of the cumulative vote. The complication of woman 
sufeage and the ballot with the trial of this system really 
rather conduced to the fairness of the experiment than de- 
tracted from it. The interest in the working of the ballot, 
and the novelty of seeing women voting and voted for by the 
side of men, attracted so much attention that the cumulative 
vote was left to its natural working. It is doubtful whether 
more favorable circumstances could have been devised for put- 
ting it to a preliminary test. That the use of the ballot at 
least did not interfere with the working of the system is 
proved by the fact that the result in the city borough, which 
voted viva voce, enforces every lesson derivable from an ex- 
amination of the returns from the boroughs where " voting- 
papers " were employed. 

We may say, without any qualification, that the result every- 
where proved the system to satisfy completely the first require- 
ment of a substitute for our present methods. It was so simple 
that the dullest voter could comprehend it. To be sure the elec- 
tors had some assistance in the oflScial ballot that was furnished. 
Candidates were proposed according to a well-ordered method,* 
and only those thus regularly proposed were eligible. The 
names were all printed on a ballot which was handed to each 
voter, and all that was left for him to do was to strike off the 
names of those for whom he did not wish to vote, and write 
opposite to those remaining the number of votes he wished to 
give to each. But notwithstanding this aid, it is surprising to 
find that not more than one vote in a hundred, in a constit- 
uency not remarkable for the diffusion of education, was 
thrown out for informality of any kind on the first trial of the 
system ; and this result did not arise from non-use of the 
cumulative feature. Indeed, although we are compelled to 
deduce the results by means of arithmetic, in the absence of 
official statements on this point, it is capable of demonstration, 
that, out of a total number of twenty-one thousand ballots 
received in the Tower Hamlets division, not more than seven 
hundred and thirty-four (and undoubtedly the number was 

* A certain number of electors were allowed to present a name. At a specified 
time before the election the list of candidates was advertised. During the follow- 
ing week candidates might decline to hare their names used, but after that time no 
candidate could withdraw. 
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much smaller) cast one vote for each of five candidates, or, in 
other words, did not mass more than one vote upon a single 
candidate. And the most popular of all courses was to 
" plump " all the votes on a single favorite, as in the Tower 
Hamlets, to use the same example, where more than ten thou- 
sand " plumpers " of five votes were cast. It may be men- 
tioned as a further proof that the system is perfectly intelli- 
gible, that a large proportion of the rejected votes were thrown 
out because the elector had signed his ballot, which was strictly 
forbidden by the law. 

There was no difficulty about the second requirement, name- 
ly, an increase of the range of choice, because any resident of 
London was eligible as a member for any district. And in 
general, it hardly needs to be said, every system of minority 
representation requires that every district shall be assigned at 
least three members, or it wholly fails of its purpose. As to its 
flexibility and adaptability to large districts and small, we are 
furnished with very few data ; but, as will be seen, the actual 
results were so wide of the mark aimed at, — justice and pro- 
portional representation, — that the system must be equally 
condemned for all. There are the same inequalities noticeable 
in the returns from every district whose vote we are able to 
analyze, but it appears that the opportunity for an unfair result 
is much greater as the constituency is enlarged. In London no 
district was assigned more than seven members, and no one less 
than four. It ought to be true of any scheme that approaches 
perfection, that it comes nearer to the ideal result of exactly pro- 
portional representation as the constituency is widened and the 
number of representatives is increased. There is certainly lit- 
tle merit in one which must be restricted to the narrowest lim- 
its to prevent its becoming dangerous. It is very likely that an 
enlargement of districts would give an increased independence 
to individual voters. The right of cumulation encourages the 
formation of small cliques less liable to be controlled by cau- 
cuses than great and powerful parties. This is, from one point 
of view, an advantage, but practically its tendency is to divide 
responsibility, render the action of the elected body less free, 
and make representatives of all parties timid. It appears that 
in a large district the feature of proportional representation 
disappears. We expect to show that in a small district, while 
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it is nearly as certain that injustice will be done, there is the 
added certainty that the voters will be bound as strongly as 
they now are by the decrees of the caucus. Most of these 
facts will appear on an examination of the analysis which fol- 
lows. But the main lesson of the analysis, after all, is that this 
device for proportional representation, so far from accomplish- 
ing that object, continually jeopards the proper supremacy of 
the majority.* 

* For the purpose of illustration, we have selected the returns from the.borough 
of Marylebone, which is the largest constituency in London, and was assigned 
seven members of the school board. The candidates, with the cumulated vote given 
to each, will be seen from the following general return of the result. The candi- 
dates who were elected are designated by an asterisk : — 



Miss Garrett* . 


. 


. 47,858 


Mr 


. Garvey 






. 


4,933 


Professor Huxley 


* 


13,494 


Mr 


Marshall . 




, 


4,668 


Rev. Mr. Thorold * . 


. 


2,186 


Mr 


Guedalla 




, 


4,635 


Rev. Dr. Angus 


* 


11,472 


Mr 


Cremei 








4,402 


Mr. Hutchins * 


, 




9,253 


Mr 


Edmunds 




. 


3,973 


Mr. Dixon * 


, , 




9,031 


Mr 


Verey 






, 


2,130 


Mr. Watson* . 






8,355 


Mr 


Stanford 




, 


1,486 


Mr. Mills . 


, 




7,927 


Mr 


Wyld 






. 


334 


Mr. Powell 


, 




7,852 


Mr 


Dunn 


, 




, 


258 


Mr. Whelpton 


, . 




5,759 


Mr 


Brewei 


, 




. 


103 


Mr. Waterlow . 


• 




4,994 


Mr 


. Beare 








62 


We append an 


analysis 


of the above vote : ■ 


— 










Candidate. 


Ones. 


Twos. 


Threes. 


Fours. Fives. 


Sixes. 


Sevens. 


Total. 


Garrett, 


1,414 


1,674 


2,687 


1,779 


340 


80 


3,677 


11,651 


Huxley, 


852 


1,559 


1,080 




765 


65 


34 


385 


4,740 


Thorold, 


2,698 


1.062 


741 




488 


47 


14 


410 


5,460 


Angus, 


3,001 


1,152 


693 




446 


48 


15 


282 


5,637 


Hutchins, 


286 


182 


160 




129 


36 


21 


1,043 


1,857 


Dixon, 


839 


941 


600 




323 


51 


9 


403 


3,166 


Watson, 


2,535 


599 


429 




222 


36 


15 


311 


4,147 


Mills, 


2,620 


707 


494 




296 


19 


2 


160 


4,298 


Powell, 


2,485 


714 


468 




274 


22 


8 


183 


4,154 


Whelpton, 


258 


237 


240 




148 


34 


18 


491 


1,426 


Waterlow, 


664 


498 


354 




173 


21 


9 


203 


1,922 


Garvey, 


2,495 


411 


195 




81 


U 


6 


88 


3,287 


Marshall, 


2,395 


266 


147 




96 


23 


4 


111 


3,042 


Gnedalla, 


425 


381 


211 




115 


30 


14 


303 


1,479 


Cremer, 


548 


620 


316 




173 


17 


6 


79 


1,759 


Edmunds, 


221 


253 


189 




139 


19 


9 


282 


1,112 


Verey, 


80 


93 


83 




71 


13 


4 


179 


523 


Stanford, 


110 


88 


36 




41 


7 


2 


113 


397 


Wyld, 


36 


20 


18 




7 


2 


2 


22 


107 


Dunn, 


37 


9 


20 




11 


2 


2 


11 


92 


Brewer, 


23 


8 


5 




7 


- 


- 


3 


46 


Beare, 


14 


2 


3 




4 


- 


- 


1 


24 



Totals, 



23,036 10,476 9,169 5,788 843 274 8,740 58,326 



These tables furnish us with ample means for judging of the cumulative vote as 
applied under the most favorable circumstances, and as exhibiting its virtues and 
defects in the plainest light. We learn from them both the number of persons vot- 
ing for each candidate, and the relative cumulation for each. 
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It is unfortunate that parties were not better defined in the 
contests for the London school board. As this was the first 
experiment of putting secular schools in the control of the 
people, the religious question was the most prominent in the 
contest ; and there were as many parties as there were classes 
of belief. Professor Huxley was the candidate of the radicals 
in religion, Mr. Watson of the Presbyterians, Mr. Thorold of 
the Church party, Mr. Hutchins of the Eoman Catholics, and 
there were workingmen's candidates. Unitarians, and others 
not classified. Nevertheless, we can discover the practical 
workings of the system nearly as well as if the parties were 
only two in number. 

It is rather interesting than important that there was not in 
either of the London boroughs a candidate who received the 
votes of an absolute majority of the electors in the borough for 
which he stood. Even the extraordinary popularity of Miss 
Garrett, who obtained more than three times as many votes as 
her nearest neighbor on the poll, caused her to be the choice of 
only 11,651 persons out of 23,619 exercising the right of suf- 
frage in Marylebone. The small number of sixes given will 
also be noticed. The curious fact which it illustrates was 
noticeable in every borough. Where six candidates were to be 
chosen, the division into five and one was the least popular ; 
where five were to be chosen there were very few who gave 
four to one candidate and one to a second. 

Passing to an examination of the above analysis for prac- 
tical lessons, the first striking fact is the extraordinary vote 
received by Miss Garrett. With the causes of this result we 
have nothing to do, but it may be remarked that it was due 
to the most thorough canvassing and electioneering, added to 
the popularity of the lady and the principle she represented. 
The result itself is important in its teachings. The supporters 
of Miss Garrett had the absolute power to elect three out of 
the seven members for Marylebone, and in the division of the 
voters into factions which actually prevailed, they would prob- 
ably have elected four. Let us see what a careful as well as 
brilliant canvass might have done. If the 3,677 electors who 
each gave her all seven of their votes had cast their 25,739 
votes elsewhere, and all who gave her six, five, and four 
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votes each had done the same thing, she would still have had 
11,823 votes and stood third on the list. The remaining 35,035 
votes, distributed among three other candidates, would have 
given 11,678 to each of them and elected them all, thus giving 
to a resolute minority an almost irresistible power to elect a 
majority of the delegation. It need not be said that equally 
good arrangements with the union of all opposing elements 
must inevitably have defeated siich an effort to control the 
board. The lesson of Miss Garrett's vote may be concisely 
stated. The cumulative vote is wasteful. It will always be 
impossible for a party to decide to what extent it must concen- 
trate its powers. The defect is more obtrusive and works 
greater mischief the further the constituency is enlarged, 
whereas a perfect system of minority representation will be 
more self-adjusting, and will work more substantial justice the 
larger the districts. It has been proposed in England that the 
state of the poll be published officially at fixed times, giving in- 
formation that would put a stop to the waste of votes. In some 
cases this might be useful, but in many others it might induce 
an unauthorized sense of security, leading voters to refrain from 
giving any more ballots to a candidate who seems sure of an 
election, wasting the rest, and thus losing all, in a vain attempt 
to carry through another candidate of the same opinions. 

The wastefulness of votes may be shown in another way. It 
needs no very sharp eye to see by the analytical table given 
above that there was a full ticket of seven nominated and voted 
for by many persons who did not make use of the privilege of 
concentration at all, but gave one vote to each of seven candi- 
dates. These were Drs. Thorold and Angus and Messrs. Wat- 
son, Mills, Powell, Garvey, and Marshall. It may be shown, 
by means of a calculation which we omit, that the smallest 
possible number of voters capable of casting the votes which 
these gentlemen received is 8,205. Properly concentrated, 
these electors would have been absolutely sure of carrying two 
members, and would then have had a fraction remaining of 
more than one half the quota to use in electing the third. As 
a matter of fact three were chosen, but it was in consequence 
of the mere chance that others besides themselves wasted 
votes. With complete concentration by all parties, a cumu- 
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lated vote of 23,619 would be necessary to elect a candidate, 
and yet Mr. Thorold, who stood at the head of the list of seven, 
got but 12,186. Dr. Angus fell seven hundred short of that 
number, and Mr. Watson had hardly more than one third of 
the proper quota. In the Birmingham school board election 
actual mischief was wrought. The liberals, with about two 
thirds of the voters, attempted to carry too many members, 
and actually came out of the contest with but two fifths of the 
members. 

Such wastefulness is the opportunity of the minority. Let 
us look at Mr. Hutchins's vote. Mr. Hutchins is a Roman 
Catholic, and was supported by his coreligionists with char- 
acteristic ardor. No waste of votes by them. Only 1,857 sev- 
eral persons voted for him, less than one twelfth of the whole, 
but the bad generalship of the other parties left open the breach 
into which they rushed and bore their candidate in triumph. 
They used the same tactics and with like success in several 
other constituencies, and are to-day more fully represented in 
proportion to the number of votes they command than any other 
sect in the London school board. 

Let us now endeavor to apply theoretically the cumulative vote 
to the election of congressmen in Massachusetts. It must be 
supposed that all district lines are obliterated and members are 
chosen from the State at large. It is perfectly obvious that if 
each party were to make up a full ticket of ten candidates and 
trust to the voters to " plump " and distribute as they pleased, 
the result would be anything but satisfactory to the majority. 
If the average wastefulness of votes was the same on either 
side, the aggregate wastefulness would be greater on the side 
of the majority, and consequently theirs would be the loss. 
An arbitrary division of the State into districts by the leaders 
of the two parties, based on a canvass, might introduce some- 
thing like justice into the result, but it would be at the ex- 
pense of the individual freedom of the voter, and would bring 
back all the evils of the district system, — especially that slavish 
subservience to the caucus, which is its worst feature. But if 
there is to be no understanding, how could the vote for Mr. 
Dawes be kept down ? He would draw plumpers of ten by the 
thousand in Berkshire and by the hundred in Suffolk. Gen- 
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eral Butler's admirers might be reasonably expected to treat 
him with equal honor. Two or three popular Republican mem- 
bers would be supported by numbers altogether beyond what 
they would require, and some popular Democrats would be 
similarly favored. Chance only would determine which party 
should have the rest. It may be argued with perfect truth 
that the result is solely dependent upon the good sense of the 
voters, and that the ten persons who have the largest number 
of votes will be elected. This is, nevertheless, merely a quib- 
ble. The result would not reflect the wishes of a majority of 
the people. If six tenths of the people are Republicans, we 
must concede that the Republicans should have six members 
and the Democrats four. But if, by a false estimate of their 
own strength and a certain independence of impertinent inter- 
ference by self-constituted leaders, they give their opponents, 
who manage better, six members, and get only four themselves, 
such a result does not recommend the system by which it is 
brought about. It needs neither argument nor figures to prove 
that such a consequence would follow the adoption of the cumu- 
lative vote in all large constituencies at nearly every election, 
unless every voter is willing to surrender his independence to 
central committees to an extent never yet anywhere enforced. 
We may also briefly consider the probable results of the in- 
corporation of this principle into the Constitution of Illinois. 
All districts are to be as nearly as possible equal in size, and 
each is to elect three members. It cannot be pretended by 
the most ardent advocates of this system that it will secure 
even an approach to proportionate representation. In general 
it will probably happen that the majority will choose two repre- 
sentatives and the minority one. This, however, will work as 
injuriously as the present system, and even more so. In each 
of five districts in the southern part of the State, the Democrats 
may elect two representatives and the Republicans one, and 
this we will say approaches the proper proportion. In another 
five districts, including the almost unanimously Republican 
portions of the State, the Republicans will elect two each and the 
Democrats one. In the ten districts the two parties will have 
equal representation, although perhaps the Republicans deserve 
in justice to have a majority of several members. It is useless 
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to say that the average in the State will bring it all right again. 
A system of this kind must deal out equity in individual cases 
to be worthy of cordial support. However liable to unjust re- 
sults the cumulative vote may be in large constituencies, it loses 
all its elasticity and becomes dangerous and unwieldy in three- 
cornered districts such as Illinois has adopted. It has all the 
faults of the limited vote. 

We have spoken of it thus far in connection with the Consti- 
tution of Illinois, on the theory that it is to work in practice as 
the convention expected. We may instance two or three not 
improbable cases to show that it is open to still graver objec- 
tion. We suppose, for purposes of illustration, that the sena- 
torial districts, which are assigned three representatives each, 
have an average voting population of 12,000. In one of these 
districts, at the last election, the Republicans cast 6,300 votes 
and the Democrats 5,700. It is by no means exact justice, 
but it is the nearest practicable approach to it under this system, 
that the former party should elect two members and the minority 
one. Messrs. A and B are the Republican candidates, and C and 
D those of the minority. The Democrats are entitled to only 
one member, but they hope by superior discipline to choose two. 
A is a favorite candidate, and B rather less popular. The 
voters are left free to exercise their preference, the only condi- 
tion being that they support one or both of the party candi- 
dates. The account after the election stands thus : — 



Candidate. 


Ones. 


Twos. 


Threes. 


Total Voters. 


Total Votes. 


A, 


2,100 


3,500 


600 


6,200 


10,900 


B, 


3,500 


2,100 


100 


5,700 


8,000 


c, 


2,700 


2,850 


40 


5,590 


8,520 


D, 


2,850 


2,700 


110 


5,660 


8,580 



A, C, and D are elected. The minority of 5,700 have out- 
generalled the majority of 6,300, or, rather, the majority, exer- 
cising the privilege of independence, have suffered the fate 
which individual independence always meets when it is op- 
posed by an army of well-drilled slaves. We will next sup- 
pose that the majority have 8,900 voters, and the minority but 
3,100. The majority, having nearly three fourths of the voters, 
are entitled to all three of the members, but there is no pos- 
sible way in which they can obtain them against the con- 

VOL. cxiii. — NO. 232. 2 
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centrated minority. Having 26,700 votes in the aggregate, 
and distributing them evenly, each candidate has 8,900 ; but 
the candidate of the minority, receiving 3,100 plumpers of three 
each, leads the poll with 9,300 votes. Not to multiply in- 
stances, it may be said to be the grand defect of the system as 
applied to small constituencies, like the senatorial districts of 
Illinois, that it gives a disproportionate representation to small 
minorities, and an opportunity to large minorities to steal the 
majority of representation; while it places the majority at 
every disadvantage, drives it to the necessity of a party dis- 
cipline and drill more rigorous than anything yet known in 
our political history, and hands over the whole electoral system 
to a coterie of managers and tricksters. We await the experi- 
ment in Illinois with not a little apprehension. If the theories 
here advanced be correct, that State has adopted a system 
which will increase political jobbery and augment the terrors 
of the party lash, while appearing to be only lending her aid 
in relieving the distresses of oppressed minorities. The injury, 
if it be an injury, is wellnigh irreparable. Constitutional 
changes in the States are slow, and the minority, which gains 
such undeserved power by the cumulative vote, can for years 
to come cast insurmountable objects in the way of a return to 
the old system or the substitution of a better. 

The only remaining class of devices for securing minority rep- 
resentation to be noticed are those which limit the elector to 
one vote, but assure him that his one vote shall not be lost. The 
several systems that have been proposed differ only in unimpor- 
tant details. They are all based on the scheme of Mr. Thomas 
Hare, and no one of the modifications suggested appears to be an 
improvement. We therefore select the original form as the best 
exponent of the principle. The principle is threefold. Every 
body of voters equalling the quotient resulting from the division 
of the whole number of electors by the number of members 
to be elected is entitled to a member ; the members elected 
represent the individuals whose votes are counted for them, 
and not the party to which these individuals belong ; hence, as 
no individual should be represented by more than one member, 
no vote should be counted for more than one candidate ; and, 
as each member is supposed to represent a certain class of 
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opinions entertained by a certain body of gentlemen who are 
not expected to have made a caucus nomination in advance, 
those holding such opinions should not be condemned to lose 
their influence on the election, because they chance to prefer 
before all others a candidate who does not obtain the quota of 
votes. To illustrate the last principle by a simple case : a 
quota of thirty-five being necessary by Mr. Hare's system for 
an election, there are thirty-eight gentlemen holding political 
opinions equally well represented by A, B, or C. Twenty-eight 
of these voters prefer A and place B second, and ten reverse 
the order of preference, the whole twenty-eight putting C third. 
Our present system of voting would throw away all these votes 
as counting for nothing, because neither of the three has a 
plurality. Mr. Hare's scheme not only insists that the ten 
votes which were given for B shall be transferred to A, thus 
giving him an election, but it insists that the three votes then 
in excess of the quota shall be transferred again to C or to 
some other candidate on the list, until one is found upon whom 
the quota of electors are agreed. 

To exhibit in detail all the workings of the system would 
far exceed the proper limits of this article. The principle has 
been many times explained, and imaginary schedules of votes 
can be drawn up by any one who will devote a forenoon's 
study to Mr. Hare's treatise, or any other exposition of the 
scheme. The election of thirty of the eighty members of the 
Danish Rigsrad is conducted on a principle similar to that of 
Mr. Hare, and a little earlier in point of time. The inventor 
was the famous Danish statesman, Mr. Andrse. There are 
some minor differences between the two schemes, but they 
need not be mentioned here.* Some of the Danish rules as to 
the manner of voting and the canvass of the votes would be in- 
admissible in America. In general the Danish scheme, which 
was adopted to neutralize the power of some large districts, 
has worked well, but the opposition to it has by no means died 
out. We know of but one instance in which the Hare system 

* Those who are curious as to the details of the Andras system may find them 
thoroughly explained in a report by Mr. Robert Lytton, representative of the Brit 
ish government at Copenhagen, of which a very full abstract was published in the 
London Daily News for August 30 and 31, 1864. 
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has been put to a practical test. That case was in the nomina- 
tion of candidates for Overseers of Harvard College in 1870. 
It must be admitted that for a first attempt the scheme was 
wonderfully successful. The results were detailed by Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Ware, in an address before the American Social Science 
Association, at a meeting held in Philadelphia, October 25, 
1870, and subsequently exhibited in a still clearer light in a 
letter to the president of the society, published in the lately 
issued volume of the proceedings of the Social Science Associ- 
ation. The practical workings of the system may be illustrated 
by the tally and successive coimts of votes given by the students 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in an imaginary 
election for four favorite English authors, held just before the 
Harvard experiment. The whole number of voters was one 
hundred and forty-four, and the electoral quotient thirty-six. 
Ballots had been prepared on which several names were sug- 
gested, but the voters were to indicate their preference by 
placing figures representing the order of choice opposite each 
name, and they were entirely at liberty to add new names as 
they chose, and in the order of preference. It may be noticed, 
as a curious illustration of the tendency to follow regular nom- 
inations, that all four of the elected were taken from among 
the names suggested on the printed ballot.* 

• The following would be a typical ballot for such an election : — 





Please add to this list of autliors any 


s 


other names you may prefer, and then 


*s 


indicate your preference among them 


all by writing the figure 1 against your 


£ 


first choice, 2 against your second choice, 


(£ 


and so on. 


13 


1 


Bacon. 


6 


2 


Shakespeare. 


5 


3 


Scott. 


4 


4 


Byron. 


10 


5 


Burns. 


7 


6 


Macaulay. 


9 


7 


Tennyson. 


3 


8 


Thackeray. 


1 


9 


Dickens. 


11 


10 


Milton. 


12 


11 


Goldsmith. 


8 


12 


Chaucer. 


2 


13 


Reade. 



The first eight only of the names above given were on the printed ballot supplied 
to the voters, and the others are added to extend the illustration. The progress of 
the count will be understood from the following table : — 
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Mr. Ware sums up the results of two trials of this system, — 
the first in the mock election at the Institute of Technology, 
and the second in the serious business of nominating candidates 
for Overseers for Harvard College, — by claiming for the pref- 
erential system of voting the following advantages : — 

1. It protects the minority from the tyranny of the majority. 

2. It protects the minorities and majorities alike from the 
tyranny of party chiefs. 

3. It permits the utmost freedom of individual action. 

4. It secures the most perfect co-operation and organization. 

5. It gives every elector a representative after his own heart, 
whom he has actually helped to elect. 

6. It gives every representative a constituency who are unan- 
imous in his support. 

7. It gives the representative a certain security in the tenure 
of his place. 

8. It affords a natural and reasonable method of rotation in 
ojfEce. 

9. It makes it for the interest of every party to put forward 
its best men. 

10. It makes it worth while for good men to become candi- 
dates. 



TALLY. 

144 Votes. 

Four to be 
Elected. 

Quota, 36. 


i 

o 2 

|l 

CO 


h 
II 

|i 


il 


II 
P 


3 g 


II 


Fourth count. 

No electiou. 

Bacon'aandThackeray's 

votes redistributed. 


11 

G o 


Byron's TOtes 
redistributed. 

Sixth count. 

No election. 


1 

11 


CQ 


Is 

5S 


4 

il 

so 


s 

^ Si 


S 
pi « 

■32 


Bacon, 

Shakespeare, 

Scott, 

-Byron, 

Burns, 

Macaulay, 

Tennyson, 

Thackeray, 

Dickens, 

Milton, 

Scattering, 
Lost, 


I. 

4 
48 
22 
6 
9 
6 
8 
4 
11 

26 

144 


[12] 
6 
2 
2 

z 

2 
1 

12 


II. 

4 

27 
8 

11 
6 
8 
4 

13 
1 

26 


"9 
2 
6 
3 
4 

1 

[26] 
2 

26 


III. 
4 

36 
10 
16 

9 
12 

4 
13 

2 

2 


1 

[2] 

1 


IV. 
4 

io 

16 
9 

12 
4 

14 

3 
144 


[4] 

2 
5 

i 
8 


V. 

io 

18 

11 

17 
15 

3 

144 


[10] 
4 
1 
4 

1 

10 


VI. 

20 
12 
21 

16 

3 

144 


2 

[1^] 

2 

1 
112 


VII. 

22 

i 

18 

4 

144 


8 
10 
[18] 

18 


VIII. 

io 

38 
4 


[2] 
2 


IX. 

36 
36 

36 

4 
144 


144 


144 


144 



The ballots marked Lost are those which proved, on redistribution, not to contain the names 
of any of the remaining candidates. 
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11. It is equally efl&cient whether one candidate is to be 
chosen or a dozen. 

12. It is available in the filling of vacancies as vrell as in 
general elections. 

13. It is easy for the elector to cast his vote intelligently. 

14. It is not difficult to count the votes with precision and 
promptness. 

15. Hardly a ballot is ultimately thrown away. 

16. Every ballot is assigned just as the voter who casts it 
desires. 

No exception can be taken to several of the above-claimed 
advantages. So far as the system is considered as securing 
personal representation, it is most excellent. The freedom of 
action claimed as an advantage over other systems is not quite 
so apparent. In theory every voter is already entirely inde- 
pendent, and party chiefs sometimes find that he is so in fact 
as well. It cannot be denied that of all forms of minority 
representation it is the least wasteful, and that the larger the 
district the more exactly will the representatives be apportioned 
among parties according to their strength. Nor is there the 
least danger of voting for too many persons, as in the cumula- 
tive system. Indeed, votes can only be lost under Mr. Hare's 
system when they contain too few names. 

But while this scheme avoids every evil of those which have 
been mentioned previously, it is open to some objections that 
do not apply to the others. It is impossible to speak of it as a 
simple system, if the voter is left altogether free to do as he 
pleases, while if he is under the control of party managers the 
system loses half its merit. Let us suppose that of the one 
hundred and forty-four voters in the example given, seventy- 
five were the partisans of the poets and sixty-nine of the 
novelists, the latter being under strict discipline and the for- 
mer without organization. The " novelists " are all under in- 
structions to vote a straight ticket, with Scott as first choice 
and Dickens as number two. Scott is elected on the first 
count, and thirty-three votes are passed over to the account of 
Dickens. The disorganized " poets " have scattered their votes 
among a dozen different candidates. The utmost they can do 
is to elect two poets with a surplus of three. Without any 
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previous understanding, it is possible that half the votes cast 
by the poet-lovers will be lost. It should be noticed that, in 
the example which is put forward as a fair test of the system, a 
large minority will obtain equality of representation, although 
the majority is equally well organized. If the majority num- 
bers eighty-nine, it gets two representatives and a remainder of 
seventeen. The minority having one member and a remainder 
of nineteen for its fifty-five votes, the votes remaining to the 
majority are redistributed first as being the smaller number. 
Not containing the name of the minority candidate, they are 
lost, and the minority takes the fourth member. 

It is impossible to maintain that this is a simple system. 
One might fancy the blank amazement of a free citizen of New 
York City, fresh from the naturalization-mill, and his per- 
plexity on being told to fill out a ballot in accordance with 
his preference. Nor would it be necessary to go to New York 
or to South Carolina to find communities where not one in 
five of the legal voters could be made to comprehend the sys- 
tem. The only experiments thus far made are with excep- 
tionally intelligent constituencies, voting upon a furnished offi- 
cial ballot with names suggested. Its remarkable success in 
those elections may be admitted, and yet be no indication of its 
applicability to our political system. Printed ballots might be 
prohibited in our present elections, and each voter compelled to 
prepare his own, with precisely the efiect on his independence 
that the Hare system claims. Most of the voters might under- 
stand that requirement, but it would be absurd to expect a 
majority of the male citizens above twenty-one years of age to 
comprehend the Hare system if left to themselves. The result 
would be inevitable. Printed ballots all alike would be prepared 
and cast by the thousand, with an effect precisely similar to 
that of the Geneva free-list system, with a single improvement. 
Voters would not absolutely lose their votes by " scratching " 
portions of the ticket. The ring candidates would have nearly 
as great an advantage, because they would be placed at the 
head of the ticket and stand first in the order of preference of 
the blindly led voters. In all other respects the results of the 
two systems would be identical. Indeed, in choosing between 
the two systems, it is only a question whether we shall take 
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the simpler, which all can understand, or that which offers 
special opportunities to the more intelligent class, and excites 
the suspicion of those who are unable to comprehend all its 
complicated details. 

The difficulties attending the Hare method are by no means 
ended when the polls are closed. The intelligent gentlemen 
who had to do with the nomination of Overseers of Harvard 
College foimd the counting of the ballots a task of no great 
difficulty, and yet a glance at the tally of less than two hun- 
dred votes and their redistribution, in the Institute of Tech- 
nology, shows that it is a complicated matter, and far beyond 
the capacity of the average inspector of elections. It is true 
that the task is chiefly clerical, and proceeds according to well- 
defined rules, but the rules themselves involve too many pro- 
cesses to be intrusted to persons selected with so little regard 
to their fitness as inspectors usually are. It is suggested that 
the ordinary inspectors would have no more to do than to 
count the first names on the ballots, and then transmit the 
result and the ballots to a central bureau or board of general 
canvassers. One may fancy what a task would then remain 
to be done, if the voters had carried out the true intent of the 
Hare system and indicated individual preferences. If party 
organization had been retained, and party discipline enforced, 
the work could be done much more readily ; but in that case 
the Hare system would have been reduced to the condition of 
a complicated form of the Geneva free list. 

The opportunities for frauds in counting votes must not be 
overlooked. A partisan board of canvassers, who were also 
unscrupulous, — and this is not so much a supposititious case as 
we could wish, — would have almost imlimited opportunities 
for falsifying the records and awarding elections to members 
of their own party who stood far down on the list. In order 
to verify an election, not only the work of the general cavass- 
ers, but that of the local inspectors must be gone over, and in 
precisely the original order. For example, if there should be 
a dispute about the election of a certain member of Congress, 
declared to be chosen under the Hare method, every ballot cast 
for congressmen in the entire State of Massachusetts must be 
counted successively, and the same order as at first must be 
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observed both in the recount of precinct packages and in re- 
Tising the work of the State canvassers. To suggest that 
there may be contested elections in consequence of illegal 
voting is, unhappily, not to draw too much on the imagination 
for objections to this system ; and the problem of taking out 
the illegal votes, and stopping their influence at just the proper 
point, is enough to drive a mind of less than extraordinary 
fertility of resource to insanity. 

It need not be said that the confusion incident to this system 
in an ordinary constituency would be enhanced by extending 
its operation. If it were to be applied to any election, it 
should be applied to the choice of all representative bodies. 
Accordingly, in November, 1872, the voters of Massachusetts 
might be called upon to cast the following ballots in separate 
boxes : — 

1. For Electors of President and Vice-President ; 

2. For Governor and State and county officers ; 

3. For Senators ; 

4. For members of the House of Representatives ; 
6. For members of Congress. 

Each of these ballots, except the second, must contain a 
score or two of names, each ballot-box must be watched and 
the order of votes noted, and separate counts must be made of 
every ballot. To suggest such an intricate machine for con- 
ducting an election is to condemn it. Better the tyranny of 
majorities than the tyranny of inspectors, over whose work 
supervision would be impossible, and its verification a task to 
drive those who attempted it into a madhouse. Better to bear 
the real injustice of our present system than *to substitute for 
it another which would be unintelligible, and therefore unsatis- 
factory, to a great majority of electors. 

We have reserved for the last one test of all the systems, — 
the filling of vacancies. On the death of a minority member, 
chosen under the limited vote or the cumulative vote, the mat- 
ter must be remitted to the whole body of electors, and the 
majority would elect. However nearly the previous result 
had conformed to justice by the operation of either of these 
systems, the new election disarranges the proportions com- 
pletely. The Hare system proposes two methods, — to pre- 
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serve the signed ballots which have been assigned to each 
member, and remit the question to the electors who cast them ; 
or to take the ballots and redistribute them as a surplus, to- 
gether with the lost ballots. The first method is out of the 
question for two reasons : the practice of signing ballots is 
repugnant to our customs and tastes, and there would be al- 
most insuperable obstacles in the way of obtaining a new ex- 
pression from the extremely scattered constituency of the 
deceased candidate. The other method is more to the pur- 
pose. Mr. Ware exhibits the process in his letter to Mr. Eliot, 
already referred to, by an example. He supposes Shakespeare 
to have been withdrawn after the election, and he redistributes 
the votes with the four lost votes in this manner : — 





I. 




II. 




III. 




IV. 




V. 




VI. 


Bacon 
Byron 
Macaulay . 
Thackeray . 
Dickens . 


4 

11 

9 

6 

7 


1 
1 
1 


4 
12 
10 

7 
7 


[4] 
2 
2 


14 

12 

7 
7 


4 

m 

3 


14 
16 

10 


4 
6 

m 


IS 
22 


[18] 
12 


34 


Scattering . 

Lost .... 


3 


[8] 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




6 


6 




40 


3 


40 


4 


40 


7 


40 


10 


40 


18 


40 



This elects Macaulay as the successor of Shakespeare. With 
regard to this experiment Mr. Ware remarks that the result of 
it corresponded exactly with what was observed in a redistri- 
bution of the votes of a candidate for Overseer of Harvard 
College. He further contends that this experiment " shows, 
moreover, that, contrary to the generally received opinion, the 
system of preferential voting is applicable to the choice of a 
single candidate. In such case it enables the party of the 
minority to select between two candidates of the majority, pre- 
venting a mere majority of the majority from dictating the 
result." This may be true in some cases, but it will hardly do 
to be laid down as a rule. Supposing that the Republicans of 
Massachusetts nominate A for Governor, while a considerable 
section prefer B. The Democrats nominate C and prefer B to 
A. Forty thousand vote a ticket containing the name of A 
first, and B second ; thirty thousand vote the same ticket with 
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the order rerersed ; and fifty thousand Democrats vote first for 
C, and place the name of B after it. The votes for B, being 
the lowest in number as the first choice, are redistributed and 
go to A, who thus has seventy thousand. C's votes follow ; as 
B is already a rejected candidate, the whole number of them 
are lost, and A is elected. Thus the minority not only has 
not the power to choose between two majority candidates, but a 
candidate who may be on every ticket as first or second choice 
is thrown out, and A, who was the first choice of only one 
third, and acceptable under any circumstances but to a bare 
majority, is elected, as he would have been under our present 
system. The free list here again steps to the front as the 
simplest plan yet devised in the filling of vacancies. The 
ticket on which was the name of the retiring candidate is a 
matter of record, and the first name of an unsuccessful candi- 
date on that list is placed in the vacant seat. 

A general summing up of the results of these several sys- 
tems seems hardly necessary. Tried by the severe tests to 
which they must be subjected if adopted into our electoral sys- 
tem, they one and all fail in some important particular. That 
which is theoretically the most perfect attains its superiority 
by sacrificing simplicity. It will work admirably when the 
average human intellect is keener by many degrees than it 
now is ; but it is to be hoped that, before the arrival of that 
happy era, the spirit of injustice and selfishness, which causes 
the " tyranny of majorities," will have disappeared, and the 
necessity for so intricate a system will have disappeared along 
with it. The cumulative vote transfers the bludgeon from the 
hands of the majority to those of the minority. We should 
hear no more of the tyranny of majorities after its adoption, 
but we should feel very perceptibly the power of ambitious and 
tyrannical minorities. The limited vote does not secure an 
equitable representation of majorities and minorities. In place 
of our present system, giving all the representatives to one 
party in each district, it merely substitutes a rigid rule that 
the minority, however small, and the majority, however large, 
shall have a certain fixed proportion of representatives. To 
the free-list vote there can be but one objection ; it secures rep- 
resentation as nearly as possible in proportion to the num- 
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ber of voters, and it is as simple as possible, but it rivets the 
chains of party, and consolidates the power of party man- 
agers. 

If compelled to decide between the four plans in a choice 
of a new political system, we must unhesitatingly prefer the 
free list, at least as a beginning. If it should appear, after 
trial, that the faults of the free list were those which a resoi-t 
to the Hare system might obviate, the people would possi- 
bly, by that time, have become capable of adopting the slight 
modifications with the greater complications of that scheme. 
Party control of the electors is inevitable in a government 
constituted like ours. It is not altogether such an evil as 
it is commonly credited with being. Control by " rings," 
formed for purposes of plunder and office-getting, is wholly 
bad, but the subservience to it by the better class of citizens 
is simply the result of their indifference. It may be stated 
as a rule, to which there are no exceptions, that in any party 
the greater number are honest, and do not care for or be- 
long to the " ring." It is only a question how long they 
will submit to irresponsible management by the worst men in 
their ranks. Any caucus fairly representing the party under 
whose auspices it is called will nominate a ticket which can 
receive the honest support of the whole party. The candidates 
will be true representatives of the principles held by the nomi- 
nating caucus ; and as no man has a claim to any office, the 
order of preference can be and would be arranged according to 
the ability, fitness, and integrity of the several nominees. This 
sounds Utopian, it is true. But while we have little hope of 
an early return to good nominations through the caucus sys- 
tem, the Crawford county plan, or any other of the numerous 
suggestions of the day, we may at least maintain without ques- 
tion the proposition that with a reform in nominations the last 
objection to the free list is removed. A reform quite as much 
needed has already been suggested. The system of requiring 
representatives to be residents of districts, and of reducing 
districts to the smallest proportions, is a relic of that sort of 
local pride which was most offensive in the guise of the " State 
rights" doctrine. We ought to have outgrown it. It is 
founded on the false principle that the interest of one ward is 
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distinct from that of the city, of a State from that of the Union, 
and that there sliould be sectional representation. The prin- 
ciple is, however, deeply rooted in the public aifections, and we 
cannot afford to wait for its eradication before we proceed to 
the other important amendment of our methods in the matter 
of nominations. 

The great political problem of the day is, therefore, to pave 
the way for a change that is impending, by a reform in party 
management. Without that reform, the adoption of any new 
system of elections would be dangerous to the last degree. 
Cliques within parties are already too common, and they 
already have too great influence. We must not make them 
self-perpetuating and capable of further aggrandizement by 
means of either of the suggested plans. But if we can restore 
to the honest rank and file of the party the control of nomina- 
tions, we strike at the root of the present evil. With candi- 
dates selected on the true principles, we are sure to have good 
government, whatever party wins. The urgency of the case is 
great. Specious theories of the justice of minority represen- 
tation have become so wide-spread, that there is great danger 
of the people being driven to the adoption of one scheme or 
another in a totally unprepared state. It is the part of true 
conservatism as of true radicalism to bring about reforms in 
their natural and philosophical order. Our present political 
, system is not wholly bad, although it has been greatly abused. 
It contains within itself all the elements of regeneration. It 
is absurd to clamor for a radical change in our methods of 
election, when nearly all the evils complained of arise from 
causes which are left untouched by any of the new methods 
proposed, which are rather aggravated by them. Rather 
let all our political philosophers turn their attention to the 
problem of inducing parties to put forward good and honest 
men, of emancipating them from the influence and control of 
rings, of educating the people to take an interest in primary 
elections, to insist on good nominations and to bolt relentlessly 
all that are bad, and we shall get good government without 
minority representation, or we can adopt a new system without 
danger. 

Edward Stanwood. 



